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University of Georgia Self-Study 


HE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA recently 

completed a self-study which has special signifi- 
cance not only for the future of that University but 
also for other universities that may want to make 
similar studies. The present article is a summary of 
the study’s principal findings and recommendations 
and of its background and procedures. 


Background of the Study 


The study was the outgrowth of several considera- 
tions: 

(1) The administration, under the leadership of 
President O. C. Aderhold, foresaw new demands that 
would be made on the University. Studies made of 
population growth in the Southern region, of pro- 
jected college enrollments, and of socioeconomic 
changes underway indicated that there would be an 
accelerating demand for more dormitories and aca- 
demic facilities, for more faculty members, for new 
programs, and for additional financial resources. 


(2) The University had plans already approved and 
was about to begin the construction of a $12% million 
science center. Obviously such a development would 
give rise to many questions relating to program em- 
phasis, interschool and interdepartmental coopera- 
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tion, staffing, and the most effective use of these 
facilities in the interest of the people of Georgia. 

(3) A vigorous and dynamic body of alumni which 
already had raised a sizable fund for the support of 
the University and which had larger resources in 
prospect was greatly interested in knowing what were 
the strengths and weaknesses of the University so 
that they might decide how to use their support most 
wisely. With this purpose in mind, the alumni had 
organized 15 study committees, one each for the 
schools, colleges, divisions, and major program areas 
of the University. The 275 members of these com- 
mittees comprised a large segment of the top leader- 
ship of the State—business, agricultural, professional, 
and political. These committees visited the campus 
one or more times and rendered reports to a central 
alumni study committee. In attempting to con- 
solidate the reports of these 15 committees, alumni 
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leaders became convinced of the need for a more 
thorough and comprehensive study of the University 
as a whole. In rendering the report on this alumni 
study to the Board of Regents of the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia, it was recommended that a more 
comprehensive study be made of the University of 
. Georgia, to involve the faculty and administrative 
staff, the alumni, and outstanding professional con- 
sultants from throughout the Nation. The adminis- 
tration heartily concurred in this recommendation. 
After due deliberation the Board of Regents au- 
thorized the study and allocated funds to conduct it. 


Personnel and Procedures 


Following this authorization, the Chancellor of the 
University System, the President of the University, 
and the Chairman of the Alumni Study Steering 
Committee arranged with the Southern Regional 
Education Board for the part-time services of the 
Director. The funds allocated by the Board of 
Regents for the study were disbursed directly by its 
Office rather than by the University of Georgia, thus 
making clear the ultimate responsibility of the Di- 
rector and staff of the study to the Board of the State 
University System. 

A tentative outline of the purposes, scope, and pro- 
cedures of the study—prepared by the Director in 
consultation with the President and other members 
of the administration and faculty—was given wide 
circulation among the deans and faculties and among 
members of an alumni advisory committee. Plans 
for the study were revised to take account of the 
criticisms and suggestions that were made of this 
outline. 

As originally planned the study was to be com- 
pleted in about six months at an approximate cost of 
$20,000. As the study progressed, however, there 
was a demand for its expansion and extension in a 
variety of ways. In the matter of consultants, for 
example, the original plan contemplated not more 
than six or eight; but, in response to requests for 
additional consultants, about thirty were invited to 
participate. As a consequence of these unexpected 
developments, the time required was extended to 
more than 12 months and the cost increased about 50 
percent above the original estimate. The final report 
was published in October 1958, some 2 years after the 
initiation of the study. 

From the beginning, the emphasis was placed on 
self-study. It was assumed that wide participation 
by the faculty and administration would create 
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a sympathetic interest in the findings and recom- 
mendations that would be more likely to lead to 
positive action. The extent of implementation of 
the study’s recommendations indicates that this 
was a valid assumption. A good number of the 
recommendations had been implemented even before 
the final report was published, and plans were 
being made to implement many others. 

Because this was conceived and planned as a 
self-study, the central staff was kept quite small, 
consisting only of a Director, an Associate Director, 
and one full-time secretary—plus temporary statisti- 
cal, professional, and clerical assistants as needed. 
Three advisory committees were designated: (1) 
The Administrative Council of the University (26 
members), to maintain liaison with the faculties, 
administrative staff, and service agencies of the 
University; (2) an Alumni Advisory Committee of 
8 members, to represent the alumni and to help 
coordinate the activities of the 15 alumni study 
committees which were appointed to study the vari- 
ous schools, colleges, divisions, and programs; (3) 
a group of 4 widely recognized leaders in higher 
education, to give the Director the benefit of in- 
dependent judgments on major questions.! 


Faculty and Alumni Participation 


The extent of willing participation by faculty, 
administrative staff, and alumni was notable in- 
deed. Undergraduate and graduate students were 
also involved through specially arranged conferences 
of groups of students with consultants and with 
Visiting alumni study committees. 

To provide opportunities for wide participation 
in the self-study, the faculty and staff of each school, 
college, and division made intensive self-studies of 
their respective programs and operations. They 
submitted to the Director reports summarizing 
their findings, observations, and recommendations. 
Specific problems such as enrollment projections, 
the economic resource development of Georgia, and 
provisions for the superior student were studied 
by task forces composed of faculty and staff specia- 
lists. Both faculty members and administrative 
officers spent long hours of hard work on many 
phases of the study. 

A particularly valuable feature of the study was 
the stimulation of cross-disciplinary communication 
and cooperation. Large numbers of faculty and 
staff members participated in interdepartmental and 
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interschool and college conferences, scheduled for 
the most part in connection with consultants’ visits, 
to discuss common problems and objectives and 
to make plans for the future. 

The alumni, who had been instrumental to a con- 
siderable degree in promoting the study, were also 
valuable contributors to it. Some 15 alumni study 
committees came to the campus while the study 
was in progress and made reports and recommenda- 
tions on the school, college, division, or program 
with which they were concerned. The Alumni 
Advisory Committee was very active, meeting 
frequently during the study and reviewing draft 
sections of the final report as they were prepared. 
The willingness of scores of busy alumni to give 
many hours to this project was an indication of their 
earnest desire to aid in making the University of 
Georgia a truly outstanding institution. 


Consultarts 


To offset the possibility of persistent biases, either 
favorable or unfavorable, on the part of staff and 
faculty engaged in the self-study; to lend objectivity 
to the study; and to secure comparisons with other 
institutions, some 30 consultants, widely recognized 
as authorities in their respective fields, were invited 
to the campus to appraise the strengths and weak- 
nesses of various subject-matter and administrative 
areas and to make recommendations for future de- 
velopments in these areas. In addition to the written 
reports made by the consultants, they were able to 
make valuable on-the-spot recommendations to the 
administrative officers and faculty members. 


Nature of the Final Report 


The final report of the study is, in a measure, a 
synthesis of the separate reports prepared by the 
schools, colleges, and divisions; by the faculty and 
staff task forces; by the consultants; and by the 
alumni study committees. It has the merit of being 
the product of widespread cooperative effort: (1) To 
identify major strengths and weaknesses in the pro- 
grams and operations of the University; (2) to indi- 
cate directions for future development; and (3) to 
identify problems that call for more intensive and, 
in some instances, continuing study. 

To speed publication, the report was published in 
mimeographed form. Its more than 700 pages in- 
clude 322 numbered recomineiidations and over 100 
tables and charts. Sufficient bound copies were pro- 
duced to make the final report readily available to 
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the faculties and administrative staff of the Univer- 
sity. It is hoped that a summary version ‘can be 
produced for wide distribution to the alumni and the 
general public. Copies of the report are available 
through interlibrary loan from the University of 
Georgia Library. 


Findings and Recommendations 


Space limitations will permit only a summary of a 
few major findings and recommendations. 


Projections of Enrollment and Economic Resource 
Development.—College enrollments in Georgia will 
increase from 41,778 in 1955 to 71,400 in 1965. On 
the basis of this projection, the University of Georgia 
must be prepared to enroll about 10,000 students by 
1965. 

It is estimated that per capita personal income in 
Georgia will increase from $1,333 in 1955 to $1,700 
in 1965 and per capita state tax revenue from $56.33 
to $94.39. During the same period there will be 
rapidly increasing needs for college-traired profes- 
sional and technical manpower in Georgia’s expand- 
ing economy. 

Concepts of Objectives —A summary of the concepts 
of objectives that find expression in the University 
programs contains more than 100 specific statements, 
all of which are comprehended in three inclusive 
primary objectives. These are: (1) To give primacy 
to the teaching of resident undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students but to conduct also a broad program of 
basic and applied research and to render extensive 
educational services to the people of the State. 
(2) To give primary emphasis to senior division and 
graduate instruction, but to maintain a strong junior 
division. (3) To develop the intellect, character, 
morals, esthetic appreciation, personality, and physi- 
cal and mental well-being of the students; to en- 
courage them to participate in religious activities of 
their choice; and to provide them with opportunities 
for constructive recreation. 

Recommendations on Objectives—Among the rec- 
ommendations relating to objectives are these: 

(1) That stronger emphasis be placed on the 
objective of encouraging capable junior college 
graduates to transfer to the University for completion 
of degree requirements. 

(2) That the University more fully recognize its 
responsibilities in public higher education in the 
State to provide broad programs of graduate instruc- 
tion and that maximum efforts be exerted to develop 
and expand high-quality graduate programs. 
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(3) That the institution strive to maintain a 
unified graduate school. 

(4) That considerably greater effort be expended 
on admissions counseling to persuade students with 
poor potential for successful college work not to 
attend. 

(5) That the achievement of all students be tested 
at the end of the sophomore year and at the end of 
the senior year. 

(6) That the student-faculty ratio of the Univer- 
sity be brought into line with that of comparable 
institutions. 

(7) That the University adopt as an objective the 
active recruitment of outstanding faculty members 
who have retired from other institutions to serve as 
visiting lecturers. 

(8) That a conservative policy be followed in 
expanding service functions until resident instruction 
and research activities are much more adequately 
financed. 

(9) That in striving for closer coordination of 
teaching and research in the basic and applied 
sciences, caution be exercised to assure that basic 
science programs are not neglected or attenuated as 
a result of the closer coordination. 

Curricula—There is need for a thoroughgoing 
review and revision of at least some of the curricula 
in the University. 

It is recommended that the University establish a 
Curriculum Council to be composed of nine faculty 
members broadly representative of the University as 
a whole, with the Dean of Faculties ex officio chair- 
man. The Council should continually study the 
curricula of the University to achieve better coordi- 
nation, should review all proposed changes in the 
curricula, and should make determinations or recom- 
mendations on changes. 

General Education.—There is a strong tendency in 
the University toward professionalization of educa- 
tion, even in the freshman and sophomore years. 
There is no common core curriculum for freshmen 
and sophomores. It is recommended that a more 
adequate program of general or basic education be 
provided for students of the University and that the 
University move as rapidly as feasible toward 
requiring all students to take a core of basic or 
general education courses. 

Instructional Programs.—The University offers a 
wide range of possibilities for specialization—17 
undergraduate degrees are offered. The programs 
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need strengthening, however, in a number of areas; 
and specific suggestions toward this end appear in 
the report. It is recommended that the University 
continue to offer a limitednumber of remedial 
courses and that no credit be given for remedial 
courses. 

There is a good program of graduate instruction at 
the master’s degree level, but quite a few areas need 
strengthening and some new ones need to be 
developed. 

The offerings for the doctor’s degree are limited to 
seven fields—English, history, mathematics, plant 
sciences, psychology, zoology, and education. 

It is recommended that the number of areas in 
which the doctor’s degree is offered be expanded as 
rapidly as possible, consistent with maintaining the 
high standards and quality of instruction that have 
been established in the fields in which the doctorate 
is now Offered. In expanding its doctoral program, 
the University is urged to develop peaks of strength 
rather than attempt across-the-board developments 
of whole subject fields. It is recommended that 
special consideration be given to developing the 
Ph.D. in new cross-disciplinary areas. 

Number of Courses Offered.—The University lists 
1,481 different courses in its general catalogue which 
are offered by its eleven schools and colleges. Nearly 
half of these are offered by departments in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. It appears that typically 
about 70 percent of the courses listed are taught 
during an academic year. 

It is recommended that there be a net reduction 
of the number of courses offered. To do this will 
require the consolidation and discontinuation of a 
number of courses, but at the same time some new 
courses must be offered to strengthen the instruc- 
tional programs in certain fields. It is recom- 
mended that more courses be taught in alternate 
years. The Curriculum Council referred to above 
would be primarily responsible for initiating pro- 
cedures involved in such curriculum revision. 

Unit Costs.—Because of a variety of factors it is 
difficult to compute accurately unit costs of instruc- 
tion. As nearly as could be determined, instruc- 
tional costs in 1955-56 ranged from $4.55 per student 
quarter hour in the College of Business Administra- 
tion to $17.92 in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
For the University as a whole the instructional cost 
was $9.26 per student quarter hour. These are 
purely instructional costs. Under the accounting 
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system in force at the University of Georgia, all 
research time of faculty members is budgeted 
separately. 

Conduct of Instruction—As a means of keeping 
instructional costs within reasonable limits and also 
of making maximal use of the teaching personnel, it 
is recommended that the University move toward 
teaching a considerable number of courses in large 
classes coupled with small discussion sections. It 
is also recommended that students be given much 
greater responsibility for learning through their own 
efforts. 

It is recommended that steps be taken to develop 
an even larger number of inter-departmental and 
inter-school and college courses and programs; that 
courses be developed which utilize two or more in- 
structors from the same or different departments, 
schools, or colleges; that instructional facilities and 
instructional aids be improved; and that an instruc- 
tional aids department be established in the general 
library. Experimentation with instruction through 
television (closed-circuit and open broadcast) is also 
recommended. 

Supervision and Evaluation of Instruction—Rec- 
ommendations are also made to the effect that deans 
and department heads more actively supervise in- 
struction and that steps be taken to evaluate instruc- 
tion systematically and to promote its improvement, 
including more research on methods and techniques. 

Faculty Ages, Turnover, Preparation.—The Uni- 
versity has a comparatively young faculty: 
44 percent are under 40; 71 percent are under 50; 
and only 8 percent are 60 or over. About 70 percent 
of the faculty has been teaching at the University 
less than 10 years. The faculty turnover is quite 
large, particularly at the level of assistant professors. 
The identifiable causes are (1) regulations requiring 
promotion “‘within a reasonable time” or the termina- 
tion of appointments of assistant professors; (2) 
higher salaries offered by other colleges and 
universities or by business and industry. 

Measured by the percentage holding the doctor’s 
degree, the faculty has improved in quality: 38 per- 
cent held the doctorate in 1951-52; 46 percent in 
1955-56. Of the teaching faculty with the rank of 
assistant professor or higher, 57 percent held the 
doctorate. An interesting finding was that two- 
thirds of the teaching faculty held baccalaureate 
degrees from Southern institutions but that three- 
fourths of those holding the doctorate had obtained 
this degree from institutions outside the South. 
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Faculty Salaries —Faculty salaries at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia fall below the salaries paid at 
other State universities throughout the United States. 
They appear to be equivalent, however, to the 
salaries paid by other land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities in the South. The median salary in 1955-56 
for full professors in State universities as a whole 
was $1,161 greater than at the University of Georgia 
and for associate professors it was $733 greater at 
other State universities. The differential in median 
salaries paid assistant professors and instructors was 
smaller, but it was still over $400 greater in the other 
State universities of the Nation. 

The recommendations pertaining to salaries sug- 
gested by these facts are fairly obvious. In sub- 
stance they provide: (1) That salaries be increased 
immediately to the point where the average for each 
rank will equal the averages paid by the State uni- 
versities throughout the Nation; (2) that the Univer- 
sity continue to increase faculty salaries until the 
averages reach the minimum paid in the upper 25 
percent bracket by other State universities; (3) that 
the same actions be taken with reference to salaries 
paid to all other staff members; (4) that differential 
salaries be paid in various subject-matter areas so 
as to maintain a faculty with the same general level 
of training, experience, and other qualifications 
through the schools, colleges, and departments of 
the University; and (5) that a faculty-administration 
salary study committee be established to analyze 
continuously comparative salaries of the University 
and other institutions. A number of recommenda- 
tions are also made for improvements in “fringe 
benefits” and other provisions contributing to the 
security and efficiency of faculty and staff members. 

Teaching and Research—wWith reference to com- 
bined programs of teaching and research, the recom- 
mendations provide that no faculty member who 
gives evidence of accomplishing satisfactory research 
be required to give more than 12 hours of classroom 
instruction per week, and that an increased number 
of graduate research and teaching assistants be pro- 
vided to assist individual faculty members both in 
research and in teaching. 

Reference has already been made to the great 
interest of the alumni in the improvement of the 
University. One concrete expression of this interest 
is the recent establishment of the Alumni Founda- 
tion Professorships. Recognizing the great impor- 
tance of such professorships, the report recommends 
that their number be gradually increased to a maxi- 
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mum of 25. The first eight were appointed in June 
1957. It is also recommended that the University 
develop a comprehensive program to bring to the 
campus distinguished scholars and visiting lecturers 
to supplement and strengthen the regular faculty 
and that the Alumni Foundation make funds avail- 
able to aid in this program. 

Students.—Much detailed information on enroll- 
ments, characteristics of students, admission proce- 
dures, etc., presented in the report, cannot be sum- 
marized here. A major finding was that the Uni- 
versity of Georgia has been raising standards of 
scholastic aptitude for admission during the past 
few years. The recommendations in this area stress 
the importance of building up graduate and summer 
session enrollments and of maintaining enrollments 
in the humanities and social sciences. They also 
emphasize the need for further improvement of 
admissions procedures and of the counseling services 
available to students who enroll. 

Special consideration is given to the recruitment 
of superior students and to making special provision 
for them in the educational programs. Extensive 
analyses are made of testing and orientation pro- 
grams, attrition, and student costs and financial 
aids; and numerous recommendations are made 
concerning these matters. 

Agricultural and General Research.—The report of 
the study stresses the importance of research. Like 
most State universities that are also land-grant 
colleges, the University of Georgia has a more 
extensive research program in agriculture than in 
the “‘general” (nonagricultural) fields. The recom- 
mendations on research point to the need for (1) a 
closer coordination between agricultural and ‘“‘gen- 
eral” research; (2) the development of a number of 
interdisciplinary research institutes; (3) the con- 
tinuation of present provisions for the coordination 
of “general” research by a central administrative 
officer, but the delegation of increased responsibility 
to the deans of the schools and colleges for research 
conducted by their faculty members; (4) a greater 
pooling of research equipment and a more centralized 
administration of common research supplies and 
services, employing business management personnel 
to relieve research specialists of detailed adminis- 
trative routine; (5) increased expenditures for both 
agricultural and “‘general” research and for the 
publication of research findings; and (6) a judicious 
increase in the amount of grant and contract research. 

Educational Service Programs.—One section of the 
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report treats the educational service programs of the 
University—primarily agricultural extension and 
continuing education (general extension, adult 
education). This phase of the University’s opera- 
tions is so large and complex and the recommenda- 
tions are of such a nature that most of them cannot 
be summarized without more interpretation than is 
possible within the compass of this summary. 

A major problem dealt with is the strong pressure 
being exerted to have the Agricultural Extension 
Service greatly expand its services to homemakers 
and youths in urban and rural nonfarm areas. The 
report recommends that the University follow a 
conservative policy here and that such expansion be 
carried out only to the extent that it can be financed 
largely through Federal funds. 

Despite the cost, it is recommended that the 
University conduct a broad program of adult 
education through its television station (V.H.F., 
Channel 8). There is a strong recommendation 
that off-campus centers and branches of the Univer- 
sity throughout the State perform the functions of a 
community college for the localities which they 
serve. 

Administration ——The report contains a rather 
extensive section on administration of the University. 
As with the section on service programs, the amount 
of interpretation which would be required to present 
properly the findings and recommendations of this 
section on administration precludes even a capsule 
summary in this article. Suffice it to say that the 
recommendations relating to administration are 
designed to strengthen the existing plan of organiza- 
tion by providing additional staff; by reallocating 
certain administrative functions; by improving 
channels of communication; and by making more 
adequate provision for faculty and staff participation 
in formulating policies pertinent to their spheres of 
educational responsibility. 

Some changes are recommended in the organiza- 
tion and administration of each of the schools and 
colleges. The report also recommends important 
changes in the organization for business and financial 
operations, in purchasing, and in the personnel 
management of nonprofessional employees. 

Physical Facilities —The University of Georgia has 
proceeded wisely in making long-range plans for the 
development of physical facilities. These plans were 
reviewed by consultants and were modified in some 
respects to take account of suggestions made by the 
consultants. The plans provide for both the reha- 
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bilitation of existing buildings and for new construc- 
tion. The report recommends that the University 
maintain a more formal capital improvements budget. 

The recommended expenditures for physical facili- 
ties by 1965 amount to $17,050,000 for housing and 
$19,428,000 for facilities for instruction, research, 
and administration. Dormitories and apartments 
for married students are given high priority in these 
development plans. 


Finance.—In the area of finance an analysis is 
made of the income and expenditures of the Univer- 
sity. Comparisons are made between the financial 
support of public higher education in Georgia and in 
other Southern States. The conclusion derived from 
all of the facts presented is that if the University of 
Georgia is to advance and achieve a place of distinc- 
tion in higher eductation it will be necessary to in- 
crease the allocation of State funds for its operating 


expenses to such an extent that in 1965-66 the amount 
will be nearly four times that actually allocated in 
1957-58 ($23,790,000 compared with $6,138,000). 
The report also recommends a long-range budget 
for the University of Georgia Alumni Foundation, to 
increase from the actual allocation in 1957-58 of 


$42,500 to $200,000 in 1964-65. 


Concluding Statement 


The University of Georgia is undoubtedly a stronger 
institution than many alumni and citizens of the 
State realize. It has real strengths in many areas 
and good potential for development in others. Asa 
result of this self-study, it is believed that the institu- 
tion has a much clearer perception of what steps are 
necessary to develop a truly great State university 
and the priority order in which its numerous pressing 
needs should be met. 





What Is Happening to College Endowment Funds? 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION is completing 

a study of the investments of endowment funds 
of 200 institutions having approximately 85 percent 
of all endowment funds held by colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States.! 

Institutions included in the study represent a wide 
cross section of American colleges and universities; 
76 are located in the Northeast region, 54 in the 
North Central, 47 in the South, and 23 in the West. 
There are 36 publicly controlled institutions, 90 pri- 
vately controlled colleges, and 74 privately controlled 
universities. 


Amount and Concentration of Endowment 

The combined investments of these 200 institutions 
on June 30, 1958, amounted to $3,781,823,520 at 
cost, and $4,836,906,623 at market value. Market 
value was calculated on bonds and stocks only, with 
real estate and mortgages included at cost or book 


*Educational Consultant, College and University Administra- 
tion Branch, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. 


1 The full report will appear as a forthcoming publication of the Division of 
Higher Education. 
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value because of the difficulty of obtaining current 
appraisal figures. 

More than 92percent of the total was concentrated 
in 100 institutions, of which 13 were publicly con- 
trolled. About 84 percent belonged to privately con- 
trolled institutions, 16 percent to publicly controlled 
institutions. 

Earnings 

The 200 institutions reported earnings of $185,- 
652,000 on all types of investments and, as noted 
in table 2, $155,319,000 on cash and securities only. 
Dividing the sum for all types of investments by the 
book and market value figures given above indicates 
the institutions earned 4.91 percent at book value 
and 3.84 percent at market value. If exact informa- 
tion were available on the average balances during 
the year a different and perhaps slightly higher 
figure would be obtained. This figure of 4.91 per- 
cent on book value compares favorably with earn- 
ings indicated in studies made in earlier years of a 
small group of institutions.? For example, in 1930 


2Cain, J. Harvey, College Investment Funds and How They Grow. College 
and University Business, July, 1952, pp. 25-7. 
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the rate of return was 5.16 percent; in 1935 it was 
4.42 percent; in 1940 it was again 4.42 percent; and 
in 1945 it was 3.84 percent. Returns at market 
value for earlier years are not available. 


Percentage of Educational and General Income 


It is a well-known fact that endowment income 
now represents a smaller percentage of total receipts 
for educational and general purposes and therefore 
does not carry as much of the expense load as it 
formerly did. While endowment earnings repre- 
sented 14.2 percent of all educational and general 
income in 1930, it gradually decreased until about 
ten years ago when it reached 5.65 percent. It has 
remained slightly under 6 percent during the past 
10 years. This shrinkage is not due primarily to 
decreases in the rate of return. The principal of 
endowment funds has not grown as rapidly as ex- 
penses have mounted. Nevertheless, endowment 
funds are increasing. In the fiscal year 1957-58, the 
increase exceeded $200 million. It is interesting to 
observe that approximately 90 percent of all bequests 
to colleges and universities are for endowment funds. 


Sources of Funds 


In order to finance new educational programs as 
well as to meet increasing operating costs of old ones, 
a much broader base of support for higher education 
is desirable. In order to keep abreast of these de- 
mands, development and fund-raising staffs of higher 
education institutions have had to concentrate on 
raising money for current operations rather than on 
increasing permanent funds. 

Endowment fund principal for the 200 institutions, 
nevertheless, increased $217,600,000 during the year 
ended June 30, 1958. Forty million dollars was 
received in the form of securities. Giving to higher 
education in 1958 reached an estimated $775 million, 
according to the American Association of Fund 
Raising Counsel. Gifts for endowment therefore 
amounted to 28 percent of all private gifts. 


Types of Investments and Income on Investments 


A summary of how endowment principal was in- 
vested and the percentage of funds in each type is 
shown in table 1. Cash and securities are reported 
at market value, whereas other investments (plant, 
real estate, mortgages, etc.) are reported at book 
value. 

For the entire portfolio, more than 85 percent of 
the total endowment fund was invested in bonds 
and in stocks, with 33.70 percent in bonds and 51.74 
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percent in stocks. Since less than 2 percent was in 
cash and short term investments, more than 98 
percent was invested in long-term income producing 
securities. 

An analysis of the category of bonds alone shows 
that 58 percent of the total was invested in non- 
Government bonds, 35 percent in United States 
Government bonds, and the balance of slightly less 
than 7 percent in other Government bonds, including 
State, local, and foreign. In the category of stocks, 
93 percent was invested in common stocks and 7 
percent in preferred stocks. 


Of the remaining 15 percent invested in other 
securities than bonds and stocks, 5.21 percent was 
invested in real estate, 2.82 percent in mortgages, 
and 2.68 percent in college plant, including invest- 
ments in dormitories and student unions. Smaller 
investments were in business enterprises (0.20 per- 
cent), investment companies (0.16 percent), and all 
other types not classified (1.64 percent). 


Distribution of bonds, stocks, other securities, and 
cash contained in the endowment portfolios of all 


Table 1.—Summary of investments and percentage in each type 












































Principal Percentage 
of total 
Casu AND SuHort-TERM INVEsT- 
ER aelet 0L2. 2 Re MeN: $89, 431, 747 1.85 
Bonps 
U.S. Government.. ........... 570, 781, 845 11. 80 
Nonguaranteed Federal, State, 
local, Canadian, and foreign.. 108, 977, 438 y Ay 4° 
Non-Government............. 950, 170, 541 19. 65 
Total: bonds. .<.<s.ss:sasieves | dp lee Peon oan 33.70 
Stocks 
hn: I en a ee 178, 819, 275 3.70 
COMIIOE. nnn s0-ncne vecncesesl Ge aeep eee 48. 04 
TPotalistocke ic. ccsccercewec| 2p 502) 00000 51. 74 
INVESTMENT CoMPANIES......... 7, 994, 367 .16 
Total cash and securities (at 
market value). ...........+.| 4,229, 736, 591 87. 45 
OrHER INVESTMENTS 
COUSRO DIAN ss sccs as cade'ss obh 129, 781, 243 2. 68 
WOME 5 ici au 38886 OS 251, 836, 504 5.21 
Business enterprises........... 9, 688, 050 . 20 
Le ee ie 136, 277, 031 2. 82 
PUUOIBE Sse 6. ve occas 79, 587, 204 1. 64 
Total other investments 
(at book value)......... 607, 170, 032 12.55 
Grand total..........+++| 4,836,906,623 100.00 
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institutions in the study is shown in table 2. The 
“other investment” section of table 1 is not included. 
As indicated in the table, the rate of return on 
cash and securities at market value was 3.67 percent. 
The comparable figure based on book value (which 
is not shown in table 2) was 4.89 percent. On 
common stocks alone the return at book value was 
6.99 percent; at market value the return was 3.70 
percent. The highest rate of return at market 
value, 4.87 percent, was received on preferred stocks. 
Earnings on non-Government bonds were 4.18 
percent. Although investment company securities 
represented only 0.16 percent of total portfolios, 
earnings were at the rate of 3.76 percent at market 
value, slightly above the average rate of return. 

A comparison of the rates of return according to 
the size of endowment fund fails to indicate signifi- 
cant differences from the average of 3.67 percent. 
The extremes from this average figure were a 
maximum of 3.82 percent for the 23 institutions 
having endowments of $2-3 million and a minimum 
of 3.62 percent for the 31 insitutions having endow- 
ments of $15-49 million and the 22 institutions 
having endowments of $3-4 million. The 3.65 per- 
cent rate of return for the 17 institutions having the 
largest endowment funds—over $50 million—was 
slightly below the average. 

Although the rates of return on the total cash 
and securities investments did not vary widely 
according to the size of endowment fund, it can be 
noted that greater differences in yield occurred 
within the specific types of securities. Whereas 
common stocks, which accounted for 55 percent of 
cash and securities investments, showed an average 
return of 3.70 percent, the rates ranged from a high 
of 4.13 percent in the 29 institutions having endow- 
ment funds of $4-6 million to a low of 3.53 percent 
in the 31 institutions having endowment funds of 
$15-49 million. In the category of preferred stocks, 
which at 4.87 percent had the highest rate of return 
of any of the types of securities, the highest yield— 
5.06 percent—was obtained by 23 institutions having 
endowment funds of $2-3 million and the lowest 
yield—4.20 percent—was obtained by 25 institutions 
having endowment funds under $2 million. 

Non-Government bonds, which accounted for more 
than 22 percent of the cash and securities investments, 
had an average return of 4.18 percent, ranging from 
the highest rate of return—4.41 percent—in 17 
institutions having endowment funds over $50 
million to the lowest rate of return—3.26 percent—in 
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22 institutions having endowment funds of $3-4 
million. Yields on investments in the United States 
Government bonds also varied from the average 
return of 2.86 percent. The highest rate of return— 
3.31 percent—was earned by the 29 institutions 
having endowment funds from $4-6 million and the 
lowest rate—2.59 percent—was earned by the 25 
institutions having endowment funds under $2 
million. 


Trends in Investments 

Information as to types of investments in ‘past 
years was not collected. A trend seems to be in- 
dicated by the following changes in 35 institutions 
from which information was available: During the 
past 10 years they decreased their holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds 18 percent and of their preferred 
stocks 7 percent. On the other hand, their invest- 
ments in corporate bonds increased 9 percent and 
in common stocks 14 percent, all figures at market 
value. 

During the past year there was considerable shift- 
ing from common stocks into corporate bonds. In 
a group of eight large institutions with funds ag- 
gregating $865 million (market value) from which 
figures were available for a period of over 30 years, 
there was a noticeable shift in 1957-58 from common 
stocks to corporate bonds. Holdings in the bond 
portfolios decreased from 59.7 percent in 1926 to 
27.1 percent in 1957, but rose to 35.6 percent at 
market value in 1958. Common stocks increased 
from 9.2 percent in 1926 to 57.1 percent in 1957, but 
dropped to 52.1 percent at market value in 1958. It 
is not known, however, whether these eight institu- 
tions were typical of the entire 200. 


Investment Advisers 

On whom do the 200 institutions depend primarily 
for investment advice? Nineteen have their own 
staffs of specialists and analysts, 68 employ outside 
investment counsel, 49 employ a trust company, 
and 64 rely on a committee of their own governing 
boards. The current study reviews attempts that 
have been made in past years to establish invest- 
ment advisory service especially for colleges and 
universities. 

In returning the questionnaires many of the col- 
lege investment officers made comments on current 
investment practices. These will be quoted in the 
forthcoming report and should be helpful and 
thought-provoking to those charged with invest- 
ment management. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of cash and securities included in portfolios of 200 institutions, by size of endowment fund, showing market 
value, income and rate of return 


(Dollar figures are in thousands) 







































































BONDS STOCKS 
Cash and 
Number of | Data according to market | _ short- Investment| Total cash 
responses | value of endowment funds term Other gov- companies and 
invest- | U.S. Gov-|ernmental, | Non-Gov-| Preferred | Common securities 
ments ernment | including | ernment 
foreign 
Over 50 million 
17 | Value...................] $61,238 | $422,724 | $68,246 | $526,507 | $71,204 {$1,198,720 $1, 275 |$2, 349, 914 
PROBE 3 Bde A vce cl 537 11, 954 2, 218 23, 197 , 509 44, 389 35 85, 839 
Rate or retin... 6... 2... 0. 88 2. 83 ke 4. 41 4.93 3.70 y By 4. 3.65 
15 to 49 million 
Value...................| $11,124 | $72,093 | $18,280 | $233,504 | $51,134 | $602, 424 $1,359 | $989, 918 
Be ed ai ox 0 nd ce 88 2, 122 570 9, 243 2, 476 21, 282 84 35, 865 
Rete ol O006n << .ccs.0s.as,0 0. 79 2. 94 3.12 3.96 4. 84 x50 6.18 3.62 
10 to 15 million 
CS Ne eee eee $2,807 | $20, 341 $5,409 | $62,456 | $18,599 | $182, 724 $39 | $292, 375 
Fe Ruiter 5 nk es se 9 568 158 2, 659 928 6, 811 2 11, 135 
Rate of return........... 0. 32 2.79 2:92 4.26 4.99 3.73 5.13 3.81 
6 to 10 million 
ag sn intial cali $5,165 | $23, 304 $5,997 | $61,378 | $17,637 | $167, 754 $733 | $281, 968 
FE 0 MUON aa. bs Si se he Neen oe 34 670 251 2, 252 870 6, 596 29 10, 702 
Rate of return........... 0. 66 2. 88 4.19 3. 67 4. 93 3.93 3. 96 3. 80 
4 to 6 million 
i ee $3,557 | $12,903 $7,434 | $28,902 $9,999 | $76,922 $2,344 | $142,061 
LO MMO 5 sis ok as ts suse 23 427 174 1, 050 446 3, 174 88 5, 382 
Rate of return... sao. 06 00% 0. 65 3.51 2. 34 3. 63 4.46 4.13 3.75 3.79 
3 to 4 million 
ase Ar Pac weak $3, 325 $9, 117 $2,345 | $18, 875 $4,312 | $44, 847 $1, 494 $84, 315 
22 RMON Aes. osion waaces 75 300 76 616 195 1, 750 37 3, 049 
Rate of return........... 2. 26 3.29 3.24 3. 26 4.52 3.90 2.48. 3.62 
2 to 3 million 
Radda ak Siiwen tae $1, 698 $4, 853 $891 | $12, 773 $4,170 | $31, 236 $421 $56, 042 
23 A POOR Gs 0 svcd 31 134 29 481 211 1, 240 15 2, 141 
Rate of return........... 1. 83 2. 76 35:25 3.77 5.96 3.97 3. 56 3. 82 
Under 2 million 
OIE ED $518 $5, 446 $375 $5,775 $1,764 | $18, 933 $328 $33, 139 
PS AMMO). ode ke ered LS 141 11 194 74 767 10 1, 206 
Rate of return........... 1. 74 2. $9 2.93 3. 36 4.20 4.05 3.05 3. 64 
Total 
ee ae $89, 432 | $570,781 | $108,977 | $950,170 | $178, 819 |$2,323,560 $7, 993 |!$4,229,732 
200 | Income....... 806 16, 316 3, 487 39, 692 8, 709 86, 009 3 155, 319 
Rate of return........... 0.90 2. 86 3.20 4.18 4, 87 3.70 3.75 3.67 
































1 Due to rounding of subtotals, this figure does not agree exactly with “Total Cash and Securities” in table 1. 
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Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Education 


HE ORGANIZATION in the Division of 

Higher Education, Office of Education, of a 
Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Education was 
announced February 25, 1958. The first issue of 
its publication, The Reporter and Special Reports, 
appeared in January, 1959. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Clearinghouse is to provide a 
source of information on “‘institutional’” research 
that is fairly representative of the work done in the 
colleges and universities or is done for them by 
agencies and organizations of higher education. 
By institutional research is meant studies conducted 
or new programs embarked upon by an institution 
or by an agency on its behalf. Studies or programs 
having as their aim the solution of problems that 
hamper the efficiency of an institution’s physical 
or instructional operations are the kind that the 
Clearinghouse wishes especially to know about and 
publicize. 


More positively stated, the Clearinghouse seeks 
to encourage new ideas and experimentation that 
will meet the challenge of an increasing college-age 
population. While less complete than its organizers 
would like, the coverage of the Clearinghouse, even 
in its first year, has proved complete enough to 
provide its users with answers to some of their 
problems. And although its publication has been 
slower getting into print than was expected, it has 
appeared, as noted, in January 1959. It is hoped 
this report may be made at least twice a year. 
Besides helping colleges and universities to identify 
“institutional” research easier and earlier than in 
the past, this publication should make possible the 
elimination of some of the duplication of effort that 
has previously characterized this research. It is 
even possible that through it, developments and 
trends in higher education may be recognized sooner. 


Institutional Representatives 


The collection of information for the Clearinghouse 


*Research Coordinator (Higher Education), Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. 


1 The Reporter and Spectal Reports are two sections of a single publication. 
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By W. R. HATCH * 


is made by means of representatives on the campuses 
of all institutions of higher education as identified in 
the Office of Education’s Education Directory, Part 3. 
Where the institution is large or complex in its 
organization the Clearinghouse often has several 
representatives. The representative or representa- 
tives are so situated as to be able to identify the 
“institutional” research done by their institution. 
These representatives are also the persons most likely 
to be helpful when other institutions write for copies 
of Clearinghouse studies or request more information 
about them. In most instances, the institutional 
representative notifies the Clearinghouse when a 
study has been completed, usually including a copy 
of the final report. In certain cases, where a study 
is conducted over a long period of time, preliminary 
or interim reports are acceptable, so long as they 
contain up-to-date findings. Where the institutional 
representative has been less than complete in his 
reporting, studies which he has overlooked are 
sometimes reported to him. 

The existence of unreported studies is determined 
by reading in the literature of higher education and 
by enlisting the help of other agencies and organiza- 
tions of higher education. These organizations have 
been helpful and can be even more helpful as they 
discover precisely what information is wanted. 
Besides identifying studies which have come to their 
attention, they suggest fields of interest, develop- 
ments, and trends of special significance. The 
Clearinghouse tries to be particularly alert to those 
studies which reflect these interests or developments, 
searching them out, following them up, and report- 
ing them as fully as possible. 


Categories of Studies 


The categories of studies now being sought by the 
Clearinghouse represent a broad attack on problems 
of higher education. These categories are the 
following: 

1. Administration; Management, 
Public Relations, Calendar. 


2. Admission; Financial Aid to Students. 


Organization, 


3. Alumni; Programs, Surveys. 


4. Articulation; Secondary-Higher Education, 
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Transfers, Undergraduate-Graduate Education, 
Post-College. 

5. Curriculum; by subjects, Integration of Subject 
Matter. 

6. Extension; Adult Education, Correspondence 
Study, Radio and TV Programming, University 
Press and Other Community Services. 

. Extracurricular Activities; Athletics. 

. Facilities; Space Utilization, Plant, Equipment. 

. Faculty (Staff); Recruitment, Orientation, 
Evaluation, Salary, Promotion, Load, Fringe 
Benefits. 

10. Finance; Support, Expenditures, Tuition. 

11. Grading; Examinations, Credits. 

12. Graduate Education. 

13. Graduation Requirements; Degrees. 

14. Independent Study; Honors Programs. 

15. Liberal-General Education. 

16. Library; Methods, Facilities. 

17. Planning; Institutional Purposes, Enrollment 

and Development Programs, Accreditation. 

18. Professional Education; by subject. 

19. Research; Its Role in Higher Education. 

20. Self-Studies and Surveys. 

21. Students; Background, Characteristics, Orienta- 
tion, Counseling, Testing, Performance, Services, 
Attrition. 

22. Summer Sessions. 

23. Teaching. 

24. Work-Study Programs. 


‘Oo COON! 


There is no intention to “freeze” these categories, 


either as to kind or number. With the counsel of 
our institutional contacts we hope to develop better 
categories and to institute more useful ways of 
organizing and reporting these studies. 


Currency of Studies 


The studies assembled to date and currently being 
sought are those completed since 1950. Until the 
reporting reflects the work done since that year the 
Clearinghouse will continue to operate on this basis. 
Eventually, however, the intention is to operate on 
a more current basis reporting the studies completed 
since the last canvass and listed in the latest Reporter. 
Since the interest even now seems to be liveliest in 
recent research an effort is made to identify research 
as soon as it is completed. In the future more 
attention can be given to such early reporting and 
the value of the Clearinghouse perhaps enhanced in 
this regard. 
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Clearinghouse Services 


The Clearinghouse has received many inquiries 
and has been visited often. ‘These visits have been 
for 1-, 2-, and 3-day periods. Besides making its 
files available the staff counsels with and takes 
counsel from its visitors. Requests made of the 
Clearinghouse by mail frequently require lengthy 
answers, for there are usually many titles on the 
subject about which inquiry is made and frequently 
several categories are involved. The Clearinghouse 
will continue to provide this service, and as organi- 
zational procedures are speeded up, it hopes to be 
more expeditious. 


The Reporter consists of a list of the titles of studies. 
The current issue contains 938 studies from 291 
institutions. Included in each entry are the author 
or authors, editor and/or sponsor, date of the study, 
and the name of the institution in which the study 
was made. The names of the institutional repre- 
sentatives are listed in the alphabetical order of the 
institution’s “key” name in a section immediately 
following the listing of studies. The reader should, 
accordingly, be able to determine quickly and 
accurately what studies have been made, and by 
whom, when and where they were made, and to whom 
he should write for a copy or for more information. 
To enable the user to discover studies done in the 
field of his interest, and this as expeditiously as 
possible, the titles are arranged under the 24 cate- 
gories previously cited. 


Special Reports is the section of the current publi- 
cation which contains brief (approximately 4-page) 
summaries of what are believed to be some of the 
most significant higher educational programs and 
experiments recently instituted. It is an outgrowth 
of a similar series of reports entitled Case Book, which 
had its origin in the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. The first issue (Vol. 1, No. 1) was published 
November 1, 1957. Thirty-six cases have appeared 
under this title. The first “case” appearing in 
Special Reports is No. 37 and is the first report in a 
series which is identified as Volume 2. There are 
16 such reports in this issue. The intent of the Case 
Book was to report “‘practices underway to meet the 
problems of the day.” Special Reports likewise pro- 
poses to publish articles that report research pro- 
grams or practices that not only meet “problems of 
the day” but also include hopeful approaches to old 
and recurrent problems which have plagued higher 
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education for a long time. While these reports deal 
with many of the categories employed in The Reporter 
they tend to emphasize problems close to the teacher 
and the students; to teaching and learning because 
these are thought to be particularly central. 

When the studies proposed for inclusion in The 
Reporter are first read, those that seem particularly 
pertinent for the purposes of Special Reports are 
singled out and given more intensive study. Whena 
paper is selected for inclusion, a summary is written, 
usually by the author or—this most infrequently— 
by a member of the staff and then sent to the author 
for editorial comment and approval. 

After careful consideration, it was decided to 
publish The Reporter and Special Reports concur- 
rently, the most immediate reason being that the 
Special Reports provide models of the type of study 
that the Clearinghouse is interested in and give 
the reader a clearer idea of the nature of the reports 
that are listed in The Reporter. 


Mailing List 


The publication of the Clearinghouse, The Re- 
porter and Special Reports, is sent to college presi- 
dents, secretaries of boards of trustees, all col- 
lege librarians, institutional representatives, State 
school officers, State Education Associations, legis- 
lative service agencies, Congress, some foundations, 
and most of the organizations and agencies of higher 
education—to the number of 8,000 copies. Addi- 
tional copies will be distributed upon request. 





Services To Blind Students at UCLA 


At THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at Los Angeles, 
services to blind students are coordinated by the 
Office of Special Services, a division of Student Per- 


sonnel Services, under the Dean of Students. Aa > 


average of 10 blind students attend the University 
during the regular session and 2 or 3 during the 
summer session. ‘These students meet all require- 
ments for admission that apply to sighted students. 





CORRECTIONS: In the January 1959 num- 
ber of Higher Education, the date in the title 
of the first article, p. 77, should be 1958 
instead of 1957; and on p. 80, table 4, the 
number immediately following “Liberal Arts 
Colleges,” should be 739 instead of 789. 
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For blind students a separate lounge with study 
cubicles is maintained in the University Library 
and supervised by the Librarian. It is equipped 
with a Braille dictionary, tape recorder, Braille 
writers, campus relief map with Braille building 
designations, and storage facilities. The room is 
reserved for blind students and their readers. The 
Library is centrally located on the UCLA campus. 

The Office of Special Services, located in the Ad- 
ministration building, administers a budget to pro- 
vide payment to readers for blind students, employs 
the readers, and certifies their hours of service. 
This provision of reader assistance is intended to 
supplement those of the State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service and the Veterans Administration. The 
Office also provides proctoring help for instructors 
who require it. Miscellaneous services include 
orientation counseling, assistance with problems of 
admission and registration, appointment arrange- 
ments for outside agency personnel, and maintenance 
of equipment in the blind reading room. Among 
other items of equipment is a duplicate relief map of 
the campus. 





ae a Teaching Abroad 


Tue Forp Founpation has announced grants 
totaling more than $600,000 to help expand and 
improve the teaching of English in foreign countries, 
mainly in Asia and Africa. Five American institu- 
tions and organizations received a total of $580,000 
to increase the Nation’s ability to assist foreign 
countries in teaching English as a second language. 
In addition, the Government of Kenya, in Africa, 
received $21,000 for research on English-language 
teaching methods. 

The English-language grants in the United States 
reflect the growing importance of English as an inter- 
national language. English has become the leading 
language in international communications, diplo- 
macy, science, and scholarship, and as a result, 
most countries have made it the most widely taught 
foreign language in their schools and colleges. 

The new grants are designed to help meet in- 
creasing foreign requests for American assistance in 
strengthening English-language instruction and 
teacher-training programs. Efforts by the United 
States Government and private organizations like 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations to give this 
help have been handicapped by a shortage of Ameri- 
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cans trained in teaching English in foreign countries. 
The grants will expand training in the field and sup- 
port research by experts in foreign languages, 
linguistics, and language teaching. 

The University of Michigan received $140,000, 
American University in Washington, D.C., $100,000, 
and the University of Texas, $40,000, for graduate 
training, fellowships, and research for 4 years. 
Michigan’s English Language Institute will experi- 
ment with closed-circuit television and other new 
methods to train teachers. American University 
will establish a master-of-arts course in English as a 
second language, and Texas will expand an existing 
course. With a 3-year grant of $200,000, the 
Modern Language Association will establish in 
Washington, D.C., a Center for Applied Linguistics 
to disseminate research findings and information on 
training methods. Finally, the American Council 
of Learned Societies was given a 4-year grant of 
$100,000 for the Linguistic Institute, an 8-week 
summer training program in theoretical and applied 
linguistics. 

In Kenya, the diversity of languages requires the 
use of English as the medium of instruction in 
primary schools. The Foundation’s grant will fi- 
nance technical assistance and equipment to evalu- 
ate English-language teaching and teacher-training 
methods. 





Faculty Salaries and Degrees 


FACULTY SALARIES are going up and degree require- 
ments for faculty positions are going down, according 
to the University of Michigan Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and Occupational Information which handled 
more than 3,000 requests for college teachers last 
year. Nearly half the requests came from State 
colleges and universities, about a third from private 
colleges and universities, a sixth from teachers col- 
leges, and most of the remainder from public junior 
colleges. 

The Bureau reports that whereas 20 percent of 
colleges seeking teachers in 1957, mentioned salaries 
of $4,500-$5,500, 25 percent mentioned this range 
in 1958. Moreover, while only 6 percent of itistitu- 
tions seeking teachers in 1957 mentioned salaries in 
the $5,500-$6,000 range, in 1958, 16 percent men- 
tioned salaries of this size. And whereas only 7 
percent of institutions in 1957 thought in terms of 
salaries over $6,000 for new personnel, exactly dou- 
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ble that percentage mentioned salaries of this amount 
in 1958. 

For these higher-paying positions, the Bureau 
found institutions willing to accept less preparation 
in 1958 than they required in 1957. Thus, in 1957 
only 26 percent indicated that they would accept 
personnel with a simple master’s degree, while a 
year later 34 percent indicated their willingness to 
accept this level of preparation. And the percentage 
willing to accept personnel with ‘‘master’s plus” 
preparation grew from 13 in 1957 to 20 in 1958. By 
combining these data it is seen that the percentage 
of institutions willing to employ persons whose high- 
est degree was the master’s grew from 38 in 1957 to 
54 in 1958. Contrariwise, institutions requiring the 
doctorate dropped from 26 percent in 1957 to 24 
percent in 1958. 





Télmoster Plan At Pittsburgh 


A TRIMESTER PLAN will become available to students 
at the University of Pittsburgh in September 1959. 
The trimester calendar will be composed of three 
15-week periods of study and 1 month of vacation. 
A fall trimester will begin during the first week of 
September, a winter trimester during the first week 
of January, and a spring trimester during the last 
week of April. The plan will be available next fall 
on an optional basis to all entering freshmen and to 
sophomores, and at later dates within a 3-year period 
will be extended to the upper division, professional 
schools, and the graduate professional schools. 

Under the trimester plan, the liberal arts or science 
major may complete, in a period of 2 years and 2 
trimesters, requirements for either a B.A. or B.S. 
degree; and an engineering student may complete 
during the same period requirements for the B.S. 
degree in his chosen field of engineering. In a period 
of 3 years and 1 trimester, requirements may be met 
for both the bachelor’s and the master’s degree. The 
plan will also make possible time savings in other 
undergraduate, professional, and graduate degree 
programs. 

Classes will meet the same number of times a week 
as under a semester plan, and no acceleration of study 
within a trimester will be needed. Tuition costs for 
8 terms leading to a bachelor’s degree will be the 
same under the trimester calendar as under the 
semester calendar. 
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Associated Colleges of the Midwest 


Formep last October, the Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest consists of 10 coeducational liberal arts 
colleges: Knox and Monmouth of Illinois; Coe, 
Cornell, and Grinnell of Iowa; Carleton and St. Olaf 
of Minnesota; and Beloit, Lawrence, and Ripon of 
Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the Associated Colleges is to in- 
crease the educational effectiveness and operating 
efficiency of the constituent schools. The Associa- 
tion will make studies, conduct experiments, and 
operate programs in the fields of teaching, educa- 
tional evaluation, research, college finance, and ad- 
ministration. The Ford Foundation has recently 
made a grant of $525,000 to the organization, and this 
grant, together with an initial one of $25,000, will 
cover the basic expenses of the Associated Colleges 
for a 5-year period, including staffing of the office 
to be located in Chicago. 

Dean Blair Stewart, of Oberlin College, has been 
named the first president of the new organization. 
He will devote full time to the office beginning July 
1, 1959; until then, he will continue in his post at 
Oberlin, while giving some time to the organization 
of the activities of the association. 





Educational Choices of Veterans 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, engineering, and teach- 
ing are the three top choices of veterans attending 
college under the Korean GI bill, according to a 
Veterans’ Administration survey. Of these GI 
college students, 168,000 chose business adminis- 
tration; 145,000, engineering; and 106,000, teaching. 


Number one choice of the GI engineering students ' 


was electrical engineering, followed by mechanical 
and then civil engineering. Most of the veterans 
preparing for teaching careers have gone into general 


. ,, education, but several thousand have entered spe- 


cialized fields such as industrial arts and physical 
education. 

Other objectives attracting large numbers of 
Korean GI college students have been science, with 
39,000; medicine and related professions, 49,000; 
business courses such as accounting and advertising, 
36,000; social sciences, 30,000; law, 40,000; and the 
ministry, 10,000. Actually, veterans have been 
preparing for almost every conceivable type of 
career at large. On the rolls have been agronomists 
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and zoologists, architects and dietitians, newspaper 
reporters and mathematicians, librarians and law 
enforcement officials, and many others. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send requests, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


An Approach to Individual Analysis in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, by David Segel, Frank E. 
Wellman and Allen T. Hamilton. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 39 p. 20 
cents. (Bulletin 1959, No. 1.) 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public School 
Systems: Small and Medium-Sized Cities, 1956-57, by 
Lester B. Herlihy, under the general direction of Joel 
Williams. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 40 p. 25 cents. (Circular No. 
538.) 


Education Directory 1958-1959, Part 3, Higher Edu- 
cation, by Theresa Birch Wilkins. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 194 p. 70 
cents. 


Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1958: Institutional Data, by Diane B. Gertler and 
Hazel C. Poole, under the direction of Mabel C. Rice. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Paper, 33 p. 30 cents. (Circular No. 544.) 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1957, by George Lind, and 
Others. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959. Paper, 101 p. 55 cents. 


Teaching Opportunities 1958, by John B. Whitelaw, 
and Others. Washington, Office of Education, 1958. 
Processed, 27 p. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


If you do not desire to continue receiving this 
publication, please CHECK HERE (); tear off this 
label and return it to the address at the left. 
Your name will then be promptly removed from 
the appropriate mailing list. 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 


PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
(GPO) 

















From Other Government Agencies 


Funds for Scientific Activities in the Federal Govern- 
ment, Fiscal Years 1953 and 1954. Washington, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, U.S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1958. Paper, 109 p. 60 cents. 


Handbook on Women Workers 1958, by Stella P. 
Manor and Others. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 153 p. 45 
cents. (U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 266.) 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are indicated 
when known 


Future Kentucky College Enrollments, Projections 
through 1970, by Robert R. Martin and James L. 
Miller, Jr., State Office Building, Frankfort. Ken- 
tucky Council of Public Higher Education, 1958. 
Processed, 30 p. 


Government Policy and Higher Education: Study 
of the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, 1784-1949, by Frank C. Abbott. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1958. 417 p. $6. 


Graduate Students: Experience at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940-1956, by Hans Rosenhaupt with the 
assistance of Thomas J. Chinlund. 2860 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y., Columbia University Press, 
1958. 128 p. $4. 


Higher Education In Michigan: The Final Report 
of the Survey of Higher Education in Michigan, by 
John Dale Russell. P.O. Box 240, State Capitol, 
Lansing, Mich., the Michigan Legislative Study 
Committee on Higher Education, 1958. 185 p. 


Higher Education in North Dakota: A Report of a 
Survey for North Dakota Legislative Research Com- 
mittee and State Board of Higher Education, Vol. I, 
by Ernest V. Hollis, Director, S. V. Martorana, As- 
sociate Director, and Others of the U.S. Office of 
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Education. Bismarck, N. Dak., and Washington, 
D.C., 1958. Paper, 132 p. (Limited number of 
copies free from the North Dakota Legislative Re- 
search Committee and the Office of Education.) 


Kentucky High School Graduates Who Went to 
College, 1957, by Robert R. Martin and James L. 
Miller, Jr. State Office Building, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky Council of Public Higher Education, 1958. 
Processed, 30 p. 


Study Abroad 1958-1959. 810 Third Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., UNESCO Publications Center, 1958. 
Paper, 779 p. $3. 


Year-Around Operation of Colleges, by Elmer C. 
Easton. New Brunswick, N.J., College of Engineer- 
ing, Rutgers-The State University, 1958. Paper, 38 
p. 50 cents. (Engineering Research Bulletin, No. 
41.) 
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Its printing was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget on August 22, 1957, as required by 
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a single copy), to foreign countries, $1.25. For 
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within the United States, 25 percent discount is 
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of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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